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ROADS IN PONTUS, ROYAL AND ROMAN . 1 


[Plate IV.] 

I. 

The territory once occupied by the Mithridatic kingdom of Pontus lies 
between the Euxine and the northern edge of the high Anatolian plateau. 
It consists of a long strip of seaboard and a broader central tract of alternate 
river valleys and mountain ranges. The mountains and valleys run more or 
less parallel to the coast, and rise one behind another up the slope, like lines 
of gigantic entrenchments scored along a hillside. The channels whereby the 
Iris and the Halys pierce their way northwards are mere rifts cleft across 
through the ridges. The main trend of hill and dale is from east to west. 

The northernmost chain of mountains steeply overhangs the Euxine and 
cuts off the seaboard from the country behind. Roads across this barrier are 
few and difficult. In the whole stretch of coast, from Amastris on the west to 
Trapezus on the east, Amisus is the only open door into the interior. Here, 
between the Paphlagonian mountains and the Paryadres range, the Halys and 
the Iris find an exit to the sea, and there is a slight dip—it cannot be called a 
gap—over which a great road penetrates to Amasia and Cappadocia. The 
road is not really difficult, but it is toilsome, for although this central section 
of the country is relatively low, yet the ridges and valleys pursue their course 
without interruption across the hollow, and if the former are not quite so high 
as in the east and west the latter are deeper. The modern chaussfo beyond 
Amasia reaches Sivas (Sebasteia) by way of Tokat (Dazimon). Probably 
this route was sometimes used in antiquity, e.g. by Mithridates when he fled 
from Cabira before Lucullus. But the main road in Mithridatic times seems 
to have taken the more hilly but more direct course through Zela to Mazaca 
(Caesarea). It was in this neighbourhood that the roads from the upper 
Halys on the east and Tavium on the west met the roads from Mazaca and 


1 I ought to say that my own knowledge of 
Pontus is drawn from journeys in 1S91 and 
1899 along the following routes— {a) Sivas, 
Zara, Enderes, Purk (Nicopolis), Lyons valley, 
Niksar, Tokat, Amasia, Samsun (cf. Supple¬ 
mentary Papers of the lioyal Geographical 
Society , vol. iii) ; ( b) Samsun, Herek, Niksar, 


Tokat, Turkhal, back to Niksar, Sonisa, Ladik, 
Khavsa, Yezir Keupru, Halys bridge, back to 
Khavsa, Marsovan, Chorum. The books which 
I have found most useful after Strabo are for 
geography Murray’s excellent Guide to Asia 
Minor , and for history M. Theodore Reinach’s 
admirable study Mithridate Eupator. 
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Amisus. In later days Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) usurped the place of Zela, 
but the early importance of Zela is shown by the two battles fought there. 
Sebastopolis was doubtless the better road-centre, but Zela, a great religious 
sanctuary and the southern frontier city of Pontus, at first overshadowed it 
and long maintained, the preeminence in spite of some disadvantage of 
situation. 

This road from Amisus to Zela was of great commercial importance. It 
was the only great road in Pontus from north to south* and connected Amasia, 
the inland capital of the country, with the sea. More than that, it was the 
one northern outlet for the whole of eastern Asia Minor, and so corresponded 
in some degree to the famous road southwards through the Cilician gates. 
Amisus, its northern terminus, lay on the headland to the west of the modern 
town , 1 where the ground is still littered with its ruins. The starting-point of 
the main road southwards, the link between seaboard and interior, planted 
between the alluvial plains at the mouths of the Iris and the Halys—the only 
large shelves of level land on the whole coastline—Amisus seemed destined 
by nature to become the maritime capital of the kingdom. The choice of 
Sinope for that honour can only be explained by its incomparable situation 
for a naval arsenal and the wide ambitions of the later kings. Sinope was 
promoted for strategic and imperial reasons to be the Queen of the Euxine. 
Amisus remained and remains the commercial capital of Pontus. 

But important as this road from Amisus to Zela certainly was, it was not 
the main artery of communication within the kingdom. It was useful for 
external trade or intercourse with the outside world, but it ran counter to the 
configuration of the country. The natural routes of Pontus run at right angles 
to it, and it was along these that the kingdom extended its territory. The 
long axis of the country lay east and west . 2 We have now to consider the 
roads in this direction. 

The nucleus of the whole land is the valley of the Iris, or rather the two 
valleys and the open shelf of coast watered by that river. Its three plains, 
Themiscyra, Phanaroea, and Dazimonitis , 3 rise like terraces one above another 
from the sea to the base of the plateau. Each upper terrace is fenced from 
each lower by a parapet of mountain, so that easy communication between 
the plains is to be found only at their extremities, and every road from east 
to west is bound to run straight through one or other of them. The plain of 
Themiscyra is the eastern half of the flat threshold of Pontus which the Iris 
and Halys are gradually building. But the northern range presses so closely 
on the Euxine that there is no continuous easy passage along the shore. A 
road of a sort has no doubt existed from time immemorial , 4 but it has never 


1 Sam sun. One would naturally interpret the 
name as ets *.k/xiaov (cf. Stambul, Isnik, Ismir, 
etc.), but certain of the coins seem’ to attest a 
genuine ancient form with initial sibilant. 

2 Mr. J. G. C. Anderson tells me that Amasia 

is 71J miles byroad from Samsun, and estimates 

the total to Zela at 99£. No Pontic road from 


north to south could be much more, whereas 
the road from Niksar to the Halys, only a frac¬ 
tion of the total length of the kingdom, is 
105 miles. 

3 Turkish Charshembey Ova, Tash Ova, and 
Kaz Ova. 

4 Cf. Xenophon, Anab. v. 
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been a good one, and all traffic is carried on upon the broad highway of the 
sea. A coast road is not wanted, and would be of no service to the inland 
country cut off from it by mountains and forests. Dazimonitis, the uppermost 
terrace, is traversed by an important road but a short one. The Iris enters 
the plain at Comana from a mere cut de sac in the hills. The only practicable 
eastern entrance is the easy pass up from Niksar (Cabira, Neo-Caesarea). 
At the western extremity of the plain the road forks north-west to Amasia 
and south-west to Zela. The central terrace, Phanaroea, is the heart of the 
whole kingdom. It is a magnificent plain some forty miles long and three to 
five broad, divided into an upper and a lower basin by some low hills between 
Herek and Niksar. The Iris issues swirling and turbid from a rocky gorge 
at the west end, joins the Lycus about the middle of the lower basin, and 
disappears, as if down a sink, by a hidden channel close under the huge 
shoulder of the Paryadres range, which stands like a wall along the north¬ 
eastern edge of the plain. The lower slopes all round are dotted with villages 
embedded in gardens and groves of fruit-trees which show as dark green 
patches on the cornland. Water is good and plentiful. For an inland 
district the elevation is singularly small, only seven or eight hundred feet 
above sea-level. In Strabo’s time the olive flourished there, although it is 
rare even on the coast; and at the present day rice is grown on the flat 
ground below Niksar. This Garden of Pontus lay right in the centre of the 
kingdom. Eastwards from it the long straight valley of the Lycus runs up 
into Armenia Minor almost to the Euphrates. Westwards the valley of the 
Sepetli Su gives a gentle easy ascent to Lake Stiphane (Ladik Gyul), whence 
there is a good road over open undulating country to the Halys; and from 
the opposite bank of the Halys the valley of the Amnias offers a passage 
through the highlands of Paphlagonia to the frontier of Bithynia. Thus 
from the head waters of the Lycus to those of the Amnias, throughout the 
entire length of the land, nature has marked out an easy line of communica¬ 
tion. This was the grand trunk road of the kingdom of Pontus. 

One might almost say that Pontus consists of two roads, this great trunk 
road and the commercial highway from Amisus to Zela. Along them moves 
the main history of the country, and most other roads may be regarded as 
mere loops to them. The most important loops are, to the north of the trunk 
road , the road from Cabira (Niksar) over the Paryadres to Oenoe, along the 
coast through Amisus (where it hooks on to the commercial highway) to 
Sinope, and back over the hills to the Amnias near Boiavad; to the south , the 
road from Amasia through the plain of Dazimon to Cabira, and the road from 
Zela by the upper Halys 1 to Nicopolis. Three ‘ short-circuit routes’ must be 
particularly mentioned: first, the way down the Iris from the Phanaroea to 


1 The valley of the upper Halys, originally 
Cappadocian, was subject to Mithridates 
Eupator. It was linked to Pontus through 
Zela at the one end and through Nicopolis at 
the other. The road Zela, Verisa, Sebasteia, 
Camisa, Zara, Nicopolis, marks the line of this 


province. Dr. Carrington of the American 
College at Marsovan tells me the curious fact 
that on this line and southwards from it all 
the Armenians speak Turkish, whereas north 
of it all speak Armenian. 
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Themiscyra, a road which is now little used and frequented only by smugglers 
but seems to have had some importance in antiquity 1 ; second, the pass from 
Herek to Comana, not an easy road but practicable for waggons; third, the 
road from Tokat to Sivas. 

The two main roads cut one another between Ladik and Khavsa, and it 
is here that we should expect to find the inland capital of Pontus. But just 
as the maritime capital was diverted from Amisus to the strategically superior 
site of Sinope, so the inland capital was attracted southwards from the 
junction of the roads by the matchless position of Amasia with its im¬ 
pregnable citadel, its wonderful vineyards and gardens, and its immense 
cornfield in the Sulu Ova, Strabo’s XcXlokcd/jlov irehiov. The importance of 
Amasia called for a direct communication with the Phanaroea, and created, 
or at least developed, the road from its western extremity up the Iris 
valley . 2 This independent road was continued beyond Amasia through 
the Sulu Ova to meet the roads from Angora through Chorum and 
from Paphlagonia through Osmanjik. Another important independent road 
branched from the trunk road at Nicopolis and struck across to the bend of 
the Euphrates at Zimara . 3 But neither of these roads could rank with the 
two already described in importance for the vital economy of the country. 
To use a physiological metaphor, the road from Amisus to Zela was the 
alimentary canal of the national body, the road from the head of the Lycus 
to that of the Amnias was its spinal cord. The one was necessary to the 
trade and material power of the Pontic kingdom, the other to its unity, 
administration, active force, and defence. It is with the latter that History 
is chiefly concerned. 


II. 

The system of roads and the campaigns of Mithridates Eupator and his 
son Pharnaces illustrate one another. It will be useful briefly to review 
those campaigns, so far as they fall within our province, in relation to the 
topography. 

The annexation of Armenia Minor 4 was probably one of the earliest of 
Mithridates’ enterprises. Control over the upper valley of the Lycus, and the 
head of the great road down it, was essential both to the security of his 
hereditary kingdom and to the pursuit of his designs on Colchis. The old 
frontier of Pontus probably ran from the head of the Iris valley northwards 
through Koilu Hissar, where two strong fortresses guarded the pass down 


1 This road was included in Pontus Galaticus 
(Ptolemy, Geogr. v. 6, 3), probably in order 
that the Galatian province might have its own 
free access to the sea. By it Lucullus entered 
the Phanaroea. One purpose of the fortress of 
Eupatoria-Magnopolis was to guard it. 

2 There are Roman milestones in the Phana¬ 

roea belonging to the Neo-Caesarea-Amasia 


road at Niksar, Fidi, and Chalgara. Fidi = 
Ptolemy's n(5a, which appears also on the 
Petitinger Table. 

8 See Mr. V. W. Yorke’s discussion of this 
road in the Geographical Journal , vol. viii. pp. 
467-8. 

4 Strabo, 555* 
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the Lycus, to Pharnacia on the coast. The acquisition of Armenia Minor 
carried the kingdom to its natural eastward limit. 

We next turn to the western end of the trunk road. In the year88B.c. 
Nicomedes of Bithynia invaded the Pontic territory by the valley of the 
Amnias. Mithridates was mustering his forces in the Chiliokomon, but his 
vanguard under Archelaus and Neoptolemus met and routed the Bithynians 
on the Amnias. Mithridates pressed forward up the river, forced the pass 
over Mount Scorobas at the head of the valley, which was only feebly 
defended, and poured his army into Bithynia. These operations were all on 
the trunk road west of the Halys. Probably the battle was fought near the 
junction of the road to Sinope, in defence of that capital. 1 

The raids of Murena in 88 B.c. 2 only touched the southern frontier 
districts of Pontus. I believe (with Mommsen, against Reinach) that the 
Comana reached by him was not the Pontic city but the Cappadocian. 
Memnon ascribes to him a movement on Sinope, but I suspect that he has 
confused him with his son, the lieutenant of Lueullus, Cicero’s client. 

In 74 or 78 B.c. Mithridates again invaded Bithynia. His route is not 
clear, but seems to have been the road through Osmanjik and Tossia rather 
than the valley of the Amnias. 3 Probably his forces gathered in the 
Chiliokomon and he took the shortest way in order to save time. 

On his return from this disastrous campaign Mithridates took up his 
position at Cabira (Niksar) at the east end of the Phanaroea, and organised 
a fresh army. Lueullus, much hampered by lack of transport and provisions, 
advanced slowly through Galatia, and probably entered Pontus by way of 
Chorum and the Chiliokomon. His first care was to establish communica¬ 
tions with his fleet. He left Amasia and the Phanaroea, which were occupied 
by Mithridates’ troops, unmolested on his right, and marched straight down 
the great north road to Amisus, to which he laid siege. The defence was 
stubborn, and Mithridates contrived to aid the besieged with supplies and 
reinforcements, probably sent down the road along the Iris and through the 
town of Themiscyra. It was doubtless partly to check this assistance, partly 
to open the way for his attack on Cabira, that Lueullus, leaving his legate 
Murena to blockade Amisus, marched with three legions against Themiscyra 
and Eupatoria, which guarded the lower and upper ends of the pass. The 
fortress of Eupatoria was doubly important. It stood just at the mouth of 
the gorge on a rocky knoll by the right bank of the Iris a little below its 
junction with the Lycus, and commanded not only the pass down the river 
but also the bridge which carried the great trunk road across it. The 
capture, by storm or by treachery, of these two strongholds admitted 


1 Appian, Mithr. 18-9, Memnon 31, Strabo, 
562. 

2 Appian, Mithr. 64-6, Memnon 36. 

3 Appian and Plutarch are vague. Memnon 
(37) says ^irelyero Stcfc rrjs TifiowirlSos TlatpKcf 
yovlas els r^v TaXarlav, Kcil ivaraios els r)?v 
B tQuvlav oKpua/eiTcu. But according to Strabo 


(562) Timonitis bordered immediately on 
Bithynia. Possibly, as Reinach suggests, Mith- 
ridates’ army marched in two columns. One 
would go by Osmanjik and Tossia, the other 
by Chorum and Changra. On the date see 
Reinach, Mithridate, p. 321, note. 
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Lucullus to the Phanaroea. 1 He turned eastwards along the trunk road to 
attack Mithridates. 

From Eupatoria to Cabira the road runs through level ground between 
the right bank of the Lycus and the foot of the Paryadres range. But about 
15 miles from Eupatoria and 12 from Cabira it has to cross the broken ridge 
of hilly country which divides the Phanaroea into two basins. The Lycus 
has cut a channel through the ridge, but neither the Eupatoria road on the 
right bank, nor the Amasia road on the left, can follow the river at all closely. 
The latter road crosses the Lycus a little above the gorge on a bridge, which 
has been many times rebuilt, but seems to be Roman in parts, and probably 
represents a still older original. Mithridates advanced over the bridge 
along the Amasia road, and threatened the flank of Lucullus column 
on its march from Eupatoria. In response to this challenge the Roman 
cavalry seems to have crossed the river, which is easily forded in 
summer, and an engagement ensued, in which the Pontic horsemen were 
victorious and gained control of the whole plain on both sides of the Lycus 
right up to the Paryadres. Lucullus was driven up the slope leaving 
the road in possession of the enemy, who cut him off from Eupatoria. But if 
Mithridates was eager to cut off Lucullus, Lucullus was no less eager to cut 
off Mithridates. By a night march along the hillside he circumvented the 
king, and entrenched himself in a strong position above the plain, out of 
reach of the cavalry and defended by a ravine. This position must, I think, 
be sought on the ridge between the two basins, 2 perhaps near the village of 
Manas, where there is a deep watercourse spanned by a fine single-arched 
bridge resting on possibly ancient foundations. In this situation Lucullus 
blocked the direct road to Cabira and threatened the bridge on the Amasia 


1 The accounts transmitted to us of these 
operations (Appian, Mithr. 78-9, Plutarch, Luc. 
14, Memnon 43-5) are meagre and obscure. 
The route followed by Lucullus is defined only 
as having lain ‘through the mountains,’ and 
no relation is recognised between it and his 
attacks on Themiscyra and Eupatoria. We arc 
left in the dark as to the fate of Themiscyra, 
which must have been taken before Lucullus 
could proceed The capture of Eupatoria is 
falsely involved with the siege of Ainisus. If 
there really was a second Eupatoria, a suburb 
of Amisus (which I doubt), it might explain 
this misapprehension and the contradiction 
between Memnon, who tells how Eupatoria was 
carried by an unexpected assault, and Appian, 
who implies that it surrendered to the Romans 
{Mithr. 115). But I am inclined to believe 
that the root of the confusion may have been 
that the story of the siege of Amisus was 
reserved to the date of the capture of the city, 
and with it the attack on Eupatoria (cf. 
Memnoil’s order), so that the latter was 
divorced from the march of Lucullus and 


falsely connected with Amisus, to the disloca¬ 
tion of the whole plan of campaign. Memnon’s 
account of the storming of Eupatoria looks 
like a reduplication of the capture of Amisus, 
whereas M. Reinach’s ingenious combination of 
the surrender of the fortress with the treason of 
Phoenix is extremely plausible (Reinacli, Mithri - 
date , p. 337). 

2 It is true that Plutarch {Luc. 15) speaks of 
Lucullus having got through a ‘ pass ’ and 
occupied a position ‘overhanging Cabira,’ but 
these expressions seem to me to be not unnatural 
exaggerations. The passage between the river 
and the hills, or even the whole valley at this 
point, may reasonably be called a pass. Lucullus 
had got over the crest of the ridge and over- 
looked the plain of Niksar. It must be remem¬ 
bered that he cannot be thrust too far eastwards, 
for he has to communicate with Cappadocia, 
and the road from Cabira to Comana must 
have been in Mithridates’ hands (Appian, 
Mithr. 82.). The ridge was the nearest and 
most obvious point for Lucullus to seize, and in 
every way fits the rest of the narrative 
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road. Mithridates fell back to protect his communications. He encamped on 
the left bank of the Lycus opposite to Lucullus, but probably rather farther 
east and nearer to the bridge. From this station he dominated both plains 
with his cavalry and held his antagonist pinned against the wall of the Pary- 
adres. The Romans soon began to suffer from famine. To draw supplies 
fiom the west along the length of the Phanaroea was impossible. Lucullus 
was reduced to the desperate expedient of revictualling his army from 
Cappadocia, across the line of road commanded by the enemy. He probably 
used the pass from Herek to Comana. The first convoy, escorted by no less 
than ten cohorts, fought its way through. Mithridates sent his cavalry to 
waylay the second, but his officers made the mistake of attacking in the pass 
instead of in the open, and their force was almost annihilated. Having lost 
the best part of his cavalry Mithridates was in danger of being cut off from 
Cabira, for the plain was now open to the Roman infantry, and Lucullus held 
the shorter road. Retreat was necessary, but it became a rout. The king 
escaped with difficulty to Comana and thence across the Euphrates to Tigranes. 
He probably intended to gain Cabira by the bridge higher up the Lycus on 
the Comana road, but was headed off by the Romans. 

This interesting strategic duel was fought out entirely on the central 
section of the great trunk road and its branches. Our authorities, 1 full of 
detail in describing incidents, are miserably vague as to localities. I have 
given the interpretation of them suggested to me by the topography. 

It was near the same point that Mithridates resumed the contest on his 
return to Pontus three years later. He entered his old kingdom perhaps by 
the valley of the Lycus, and blockaded the legate Fabius Hadrianus in Cabira. 
Triarius opportunely arrived from Asia and raised the siege. Mithridates 
withdrew up the pass to Comana, and held the line of the upper Iris. Both 
took up winter quarters, Mithridates at Zela, Triarius confronting him at 
Gazioura (Gaz-Ibora, 2 now Turkhal). Triarius had only to cover Amasia 
and wait for Lucullus, who was falling back through Cappadocia followed by 
Tigranes. The main object of Mithridates was to prevent their junction and 
deal with each separately. By a demonstration against Dadasa 3 he pro¬ 
voked the legate to attack him, and inflicted on him a crushing defeat. 
Then he turned to face Lucullus. But so strong was the position which he 
occupied on the heights above Talaura that the Roman general declined to 
attempt to dislodge him, and Mithridates did not repeat the error of Triarius 
by taking the offensive. 

The general strategic situation is clear. Mithridates was threatening, 
and Triarius defending, the road from Zela to Amasia and Amisus. Lucullus 
was coming up from Nisibis, doubtless by the road from Melitene toSebasteia 
(Sivas), Where then is Talaura ? It issues coins of Mithridatic date with 


1 The only detailed accounts are Appian, 
Mithr. 79-82, and Plutarch, Luc. 15-7. Both 
evidently draw on the same souree. 

2 Strabo 547 cleaTly indicates the position of 

Gazioura. Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 326-8, proves 


from Basil that Ibora must also he placed about 
Turkhal. No doubt Ibora and Ioura are the 
same word, and Gaz is pi eserved in the Turkish 
Kaz Ova. 

3 Can Dadasa be Dazya near Turkhal ? 
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the legend TAYAAPDN, and is mentioned three times in literature, always 
in connection with Mithridates—(1) Appian, Mithr. 115, as a treasure-house* 
without indication of position. (2) Plutarch, Luc. 19. Lucullus pursues 
Mithridates as far as Talaura on his flight from Cabira to Tigranes. The 
king had first escaped to Comana (Appian, Mithr . 82), so Talaura must lie on 
a road from Comana to the Euphrates. (3) Dio Cassius, xxxvi., 16, the 
passage here in question. The two latter passages point in the direction of 
Sivas. The earliest name of Sivas is unknown. From Strabo we gather 
that it was Pompey’s Megalopolis before it was Sebasteia, but it evidently 
existed before Pompey’s colony. 1 Talaura, which disappears with Mithridates, 
would fit the position well enough. Mithridates would naturally await Lu¬ 
cullus on the hills north of Sivas near the parting of the roads to Zela and 
Comana, perhaps at Yeni Khan, where Ramsay {Hist. Geogr. pp. 220 and 
266), puts the great Byzantine camp of Bathys Rhyax. 2 

In the spring of 66 B.c. Pompey advanced from Galatia to reconquer 
Pontus, and Mithridates fell back before him towards Armenia. The 
narratives preserved to us of this campaign 3 are too vague to identify the 
localities with any precision. Probably the preliminary skirmishes and 
manoeuvres took place in the hilly country traversed by the Lycus between 
Nicopolis and Cabira. Mithridates’ last stand must be put somewhere near 
Nicopolis, and the crowning catastrophe two nights’ march farther east. 
Dasteira ought, on the analogy of Dasmenda and Dastarkon, to be a fortress 
on a rock. Either Koilu Hissar or Shabhan Kara Hissar might be suggested. 
At all events the whole campaign moved along the great trunk road up 
the Lycus. 

It was in this same region near Nicopolis that Pharnaces defeated 
Domitius Calvinus in the autumn of 48 or spring of 47 B.c. .Domitius 
advanced from Comana (Pontica) by hill tracks along the ridge between the 
Iris and the Halys (or at least along one of the ridges between the Lycus and 
the Halys). He attacked Pharnaces under the walls of Nicopolis, and with¬ 
drew after his defeat to Cappadocia and Asia, doubtless through Zara and 
Sebasteia. 4 

Pharnaces overran Pontus, and on the approach of Caesar a few months 
later from Comana in Cappadocia, took up his station at Zela to cover his 
new dominions. Caesar venit, vidit, vicit. The battle was fought on the 
same ground on which Mithridates had vanquished Triarius. Pharnaces fled 
to Sinope, whence he took ship for his Bosporan kingdom. Probably he 
escaped down the main road to Amisus, which was in his possession. 5 


1 Strabo 560, cf. 557 and 559. 

2 On the whole campaign see Dio Cassius, 

Xxxvi. 11-17, Plutarch, Luc. 35, Appian, 

Mithr. 88-90. Appian sends Mithridates back 

from Zela into Armenia Minor, but that is 
improbable, for Lucullus would hardly have 
crossed the Halys before Sivas, and was not 
many days journey from Zela when the battle 


was fought. 

3 Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 46-50, Appian, Mithr t 
97-101, Plutarch, Pomp * 32, Strabo, 555. 

4 Bell . Alex. 34-40, Dio Cassius, xlii, 45-6. 

5 Bell. Alex. 66-77,nDio Cassius, xlii, 46-8, 
Appian, Mithr. 120, Bell. Civ. ii. 91, Plutarch } 
Caes. 50, Suetonius, Jul. 35, 37'. 
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III. 

The foregoing review of campaigns has sufficiently indicated the military 
importance of the main roads and especially of the trunk road through the 
heart of the country. This great road was guarded in Mithridatic times not 
only by a chain of castles—Strabo names Sagylium, Ikizari, New Castle, 1 
Dasteira, Hydara, Basgoedariza, and Sinoria—but also by the first-class 
fortress of Cabira, the capital of eastern Pontus, and by two military colonies, 
Eupatoria and Laodicea. Eupatoria has already been described. It guarded 
the pass up the gorge of the Iris and the bridge over that river. Laodicea 
is not noticed by our literary authorities, but is known from coins, and still 
keeps its name in the Turkish Ladik. It lies near the western end of Lake 
Stiphane against the hills which fringe the south shore, just below a strong 
castle which is possibly Strabo’s Ikizari. The foundation of Laodicea is very 
plausibly ascribed by M. Reinach ( Mithridate , p. 54) to Laodice the mother 
of Mithridates Eupator. Its position, close to the crossing of the two main 
roads, seems to show that this colony was intended to garrison that important 
point, or even to become a new capital for the entire kingdom. 

When Pompey organised the conquered territory after the final expulsion 
of Mithridates, he planted no less than five of his cities on the trunk road. 
These were Nicopolis (Purk, near Enderes in the. valley of the Lycus), which 
probably superseded Dasteira; Diospolis, the Mithridatic Cabira, afterwards 
Sebaste and later still Neo-Caesarea (Niksar) ; Magnopolis , Mithridates’ 
Eupatoria ; Neapolis , formerly Phazemon, between the Ph^naroea and the 
Halys; and Pompeiopolis , now Tash Keupru, on the Amnias. 

Only Neapolis is difficult to fix. Its territory is clearly defined by 
Strabo, 2 but contains three possible sites, Yezir Keupru, Ladik, and Khavsa. 
Yezir Keupru has hitherto had the best claim, but an inscription copied 
there by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson and me proves that it was Neo-Claudiopolis, 
and NeoClaudiopolis can scarcely be a later name for Neapolis, because its 
native name was not Phazemon but Andrapa. 3 Ladik cannot plausibly be 
identified with Neapolis, for its coins show that the name Laodicea dates 
from Mithridatic times, so that it would have to come between the names 
Phazemon and Neapolis. But in that case Strabo must surely have men¬ 
tioned it, and why should the ephemeral name Laodicea have taken root and 
survived rather than the Roman Neapolis or the native Phazemon ? There 


1 The precise position of YLaivbv has not been 
determined in spite of Strabo’s detailed des¬ 
cription (556), but it probably stood near the 
Lycus. 

2 Strabo 560 The text seems to be corrupt 
although the sense is plain. Besides the cor¬ 
rection NeairoAtriv for M eyaAovoAty, I fancy we 
ought to write irapa for Kara (cf. Meineke, 

Find. Strab.), put a comma at Kdbfirjv, and read 
airo$e££as [av]r^v KaroiKiav, KarotKia is almost a 


technical terni for a military colony. 

3 Neo-Claudiopolis is known from coins. 
Ptolemy, V 4, 6, identifies it with Andrapa, 
y AvBpana 7 ] ical Neo/cAaufh^iroAis. Andrapa was 
certainly the later name of the place, and the 
only name in Byzantine times. There is no 
positive proof that it was the earlier, but all 
probability favours the assumption. Our in¬ 
scription has been published by Mr. Anderson 
in the Journ. of Hell . Stud, xx., p. 152. 
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remains Khavsa, where inscriptions attest an ancient site. The frequented 
hot baths of Khavsa are obviously the Oepfia vSara tg>v <&a£r)fiQ>viTcov noticed 
by Strabo. The expression seems at first sight to separate them from the 
town, but Phazemon, and therefore Neapolis, now appears to have been 
actually at the springs. 

These Pompeian foundations were intended to garrison the road and 
stretch a chain of Roman influence and civilisation through the whole length 
of the land. How many of them were included in the original province of 
Pontus is a difficult question 1 ; but their purpose is clear, and we are here 
concerned, not with the intricate and ephemeral arrangements made by 
successive Roman rulers for the government of the old Mithridatic realm, but 
with the relation of the great Pontic highway to the eastern frontier. 

In the early years of the Empire a fringe of client states separated the 
Roman provinces from the Euphrates. It was doubtless partly because many 
of the border lands remained outside its immediate control, partly also 
because the eastern boundary was not acknowledged to be more than tem¬ 
porary and provisional, that the imperial government did little or nothing to 
organise the defence of the Upper Euphrates frontier before the close of its 
first century. The settlement effected by Corbulo with Parthia and the 
successive annexations of the kingdoms of Pontus Polemoniacus, Armenia 
Minor, and Commagene must have pressed the problem forward. Vespasian, 
who completed the annexation and first installed legions in Cappadocia, 2 may 
plausibly be assumed to have organised the scheme of defence, which appears 
in any case to have been laid out before Trajan’s progress up the Euphrates. 3 


1 Strabo’s woids (561), iiceivos (IlojUir^ios) 
fi,€V oZv ovto) SteTa|6 t V TlLOivInv, oi d’va- 

rspov PcHTLXevai Kal TavTrjv cucifiav, imply that 
Neapolis was included. His account of 
Poinpey’s distribution of Paphlagonia (541), 
some of which was given to the House of 
Pylaemenes and some retained, implies that 
Pompeiopolis was included. Both these cities 
were again included in the province of Pontus 
before Strabo wrote (544— Kal fiexpi devpo to7s 
' Peofiaiois rj Uovtik % eVapx^a cKpupHTTai : cf. 561-2, 
where rj €Krbs f, AAt/o? X^P a T V S TIovtiktIs eVapxf®* 
includes Pompeiopolis) and their era, 6-5 b.c., 
indicates the date of their re-admission. Cf. 
J.ff.S. xx. pp. 152-3, 155, 160-1. The four 
great coast-towns, Heraclea, Amastris, Sinope, 
and Amisus, were certainly included (M. Th. 
Ileinach exaggerates when he says, p. 400 note 7, 
that Heraclea was not restored before the time of 
Caesar. See Memnon 60). The other five of 
Pompey’s eleven iro\tTe7ai may be open to doubt. 
The simplest hypothesis is that they were 
Pompey’s other five foundations, Magnopolis, 
Diospolis, Nicopolis, Megalopolis, and Zela. 
If Nicopolis must be surrendered to Deiotarus, 
Amasia might take its place, or, as a last resort 


if Amasia cannot be admitted, Tieum. Until 
the problem of the Pontic Kotva is cleared up, 
they had better be kept out of the question. 
Strabo could not speak as he does on p. 541, if 
Pompey’s province had been no bigger than the 
later Pontus ; and to whom were all the districts 
afterwards known as Pontus Galaticus and 
Pontus Polemoniacus assigned ? It must be 
remembered that Pompey’s arrangements were 
upset fifteen years later when Pharnaces over¬ 
ran the country, and that Caesar, Antony, and 
Augustus made their own distributions. 

2 Sueton. Vesp. 8 ; cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 81,. 
Joseph. B.J. vii, 1, 3. 

3 Josephus ( l.c .) says that Legio XII. Ful- 
minata was stationed at Melitene at the end 
of the Jewish War. Commagene, annexed 
a.d. 72, not without fighting, cannot have been 
left without a garrison. The camp at Samosata 
must date from the occupation, and possibly 
Legio XVI. Flavia Firma was posted there 
from the first. But Commagene was reckoned 
to the Syrian command, whereas Suetonius 
and Tacitus] speak oilegions (plural) ( added to 
Cappadocia .’ We should expect, therefore, to 
find that Vespasian also established the legion- 
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The line of defence consisted of three legionary camps, at Samosata, 
Melitene, and Satala respectively, connected one with another and with the 
naval arsenal at Trapezus by a chain of smaller stations on a military road. 1 
Each of the three camps was placed at a point where this line running north 
and south was intersected by a great highway running east and west. Thus 
it was easy for the Romans to push forward troops and munitions of war from 
the west, either for the defence of the frontier or for an invasion of the 
countries beyond the Euphrates. 

It is not surprising to find that special attention was paid to the repair 
of the main roads leading from the west to the legionary camps. What we 
know of their course and history comes largely from the milestones erected 
beside them. For the road behind Samosata epigraphical evidence seems to 
be still lacking. One would expect it to turn up in the direction of Antioch. 
The road to Melitene has been fully discussed in the light of its numerous 
milestones by Mr. D. G. Hogarth in the third volume of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society’s Supplementary Papers . The road to Satala was none other 
than the old trunk road of Pontus. A series of milestones from it will be 
found published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xx., and a few more may 
be added from other sources. The following list is, I believe, complete :— 


arv camp at Satala. A milestone at Melik 
Sherif ( C.I.L . iii. 306, probably on the road 
from Satala to Melitene), and an inscription 
near Tiflis (published with C.I.L. iii. 6052), 
both dated a.d. 75, show that his attention 
was, in fact, directed to the defences and lines 
of communication in the north-east, where the 
Alani were a pressing menace (ef. Joseph. B.J. 
vii. 7, 4). On the other hand, we have no 
evidence of any legion having ever been 
stationed at Satala except Legio XY. Apol- 
linaris, which can not be proved to have been 
established in Cappadocia until the last years 
of Hadrian’s reign (Arrian, Acies c. Alanos, 
5). Indeed, the evidence seems at first sight 
to tell strongly against an earlier arrival. Legio 
XY. Apollinaris was on the Save in southern 
Pannonia at the death of Augustus, and took 
part in the Parthian and Jewish wars (Tac. 
Ann. i. 23, xv. 25. Hist. v. 1. Josephus, 
B.J. iii. 4, 2). After the latter it was sent 
back to Pannonia (Joseph. B.J. vii. 5, 3). 
Now the camp at Carnuntum would seem to 
have been built by Yespasian in a.d. 73 {C.I.L. 
iii. 11194-6), and' the monuments of Legio 
XY. Apollinaris are so numerous there that 
they postulate a long sojourn (cf. Mommsen’s 
note, C.I.L. iii. p. 550). Hirschfeld, how¬ 
ever, has ingeniously argued from the nomen¬ 
clature of the inscriptions that the camp at 
Carnuntum must date from before the reign of 
Claudius, probably from that of Tiberius, and 


that Yespasian merely restored or rebuilt it 
{Arch.-Bp. Mitt, aus Oesterr. v.. pp. 216-9). 
If Hirschfeld’s argument may be accepted, 
there can be no difficulty in supposing that 
Legio XY. Apollinaris, having built the new 
camp at Carnuntum, was sent on to build new 
fortifications at Satala and Harmozica. The 
antecedent probability that Yespasian planted 
a legion at Satala strengthens Hirschfeld’s 
argument. I am not aware that the problem 
has ever been approached from the Cappado¬ 
cian side. 

In any case it can be no accident that the 
three camps are all mentioned in connection 
with Trajan. He struck the Euphrates at 
Samosata, marched up to Satala, and thence 
into Armenia, and is said to have conferred 
political status on Melitene (Dio Cass, lxviii. 
18-19, cf. lxxi. 2, Procop. Be Aed. iii. 4). 
Nothing can be built on Dio’s remark that 
Trajan occupied Samosata without fighting. 
He says the same of the whole march to Satala. 

If Tacitus’ words {Hist. ii. 6) Cappadocia 
Pontusque et quidquid castrorum Armen Us 
prcetenditur may be pressed, there were camps 
along the frontier before there were legions. 
That is probable enough. 

1 The best detailed account of the Upper 
Euphrates frontier is Mr. Y. W. Yorke’s 
paper, * A journey in the valley of the Upper 
Euphrates,’ in the Geographical Journal, vol. 
viii. 1896. Cf. also J.H,S. xviii. 1898, 
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Place. 

Nu¬ 

meral. 

Emperor. 

Legate or Praeses. 

A.D. 

Reference. 

l 1 

Sadagh (Satala) 

_ 


_ 

_ 

J. H. S. xviii., p. 3£4. 







Cf. Geogr. Journ. 
viii., p. 461. 


One hour frOmJ 







Sadagh on 1 
the road to V 





f Geoqr. Journ. viii. 
\ p 462. 


Kelkid Chi- 

flik J 






4 

Zilkhor 

23 

Nerva-Trajan 

T. Pomponius Bas- 

95-101 

J.H.S. xx. p. 159. 





sus 



5 

Achmet Serai 

23 

Diocletian, etc. 

— 

292-305 

C.I.L. iii. 6895. Cf. 




' 


Journ. of Phil . 
1882, p 156. 


6 

Yenije 

23 

Constantine ? 

Cl. Longinus? 

— 

J.H.S. xx. p. 159. 

7 

Khavsa 

16 

Nerva 

- 

97- 

, 

R.G.S. Suppl. Pa - 
pers, vol. iii. p. 
736. 

8 

Khavsa 

— 

Nerva 

— 

— 

Ibid. p. 737. 

9 

Khavsa 

16 

Hadrian 

— 

122 

Ibid. p. 737.. 

10 

Ortaklar 

— 

Decius 

M. Jun. Val. Nepo- 

250 

J.H.S. xx. p. 161. 





tianus 



11 

Above Jstavras 

— 

Pius 

— 

138-61 

Ibid. p. 162. 

12 

Above Istavras 

7 

Alexander 

L. Apronius Pius 

222 

Ibid. p. 162. 

13 

Vezir Keupru 

7 ' 

Hadrian 

— 

122 

Ibid. p. 163. 

14 

Vezir Keupru 

— 

Diocletian, etc. 

— 

292-305 

Ibid. p. 163. 

15 

Vezir Keupru 

— 

Alexander 

L. Apronius Pius 

222 

Ibid. p. 163. 

16 

Vezir Keupru 

— 

Constantine 

Val. C. 

317-23 

Ibid . p. 164. 



and Licinius 




17 

One mile outl 







of Vezir V 

Keupru J 

1 

Nerva 

— 

i 

Ibid. p. 164. 

18 

Near Inje Su 

— 

Nerva 

— 


Ibid. p. 165. 

19 

Near Inje Su 

8 

Sept. Sevents 

L. Petronius Verus 

i 198 

Ibid. p. 165. 

20 a 

Near Inje Su 

— 

Coustantius 

— 

305-6 

Ibid. p. 166. 



and Maxintian 




20 b 

Near Inje Su 

— 

Probus 

— 

276-82 

Ibid. p. 166. 

| 


The distribution of these milestones is very curious; and it is interesting 
to compare it with Ptolemy’s divisions of the country. The road first traverses 
Armenia Minor from Satala to about Koilu Hissar. On this section mile¬ 
stones probably occur, for even if the three first stones on the list dp not 
belong to our road, yet there are certainly stones on the branch roads, and 
the Lycus valley from Satala to Nicopolis has never been properly searched. 
At Koilu Hissar the road enters Pontus Polemoniacus, from which it issues 
again about Manas, on the ridge half way between Neo-Caesarea and 
Magnopolis. In Pontus Polemoniacus nob a single milestone has yet been 
found on this or any other road, except one at Niksar belonging to the direct 


1 These first three stones may perhaps be¬ 
long to other reads. I refer the stone at 
Melik Sherif ( C.I.L. iii. 306) to the road from 
Satala to Melitene, and that at Aksheher or 
Ashkhar near Nicopolis {C.I.L. iii. 6057, 


R.G.S. Suppl. Pap. iii. p. 727) to the road 
from Nicopolis to Melitene. See Mr. Yorke’s 
argument in Geogr. Journ. viii. pp. 467-8. 
Mr. Yorke, by an oversight, ascribes this stone 
to Trajan instead of Hadrian. 
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Amasia road, and it has probably been brought from a distance to serve its 
present purpose of base to a wooden pillar. 1 After Pontus Polemoniacus the 
road crosses the narrow tongue of Pontus Galaticus, which ran down to the 
coast between the Thermodon and the Iris and gave that inland country its 
own outlet to the sea by the road from Magnopolis to Themiscyra. In this 
narrow slip only ten or a dozen miles broad we have at least one stone, at 
Zilkhor; and had Mr. Anderson and I ridden along the Lycus instead of 
along the hill-side I have no doubt we should have found more. 2 At the 
Iris the road enters the 4 Angle of the White Syrians/ in the bend of that 
river. It runs up the Sepetli Su to its source near Lake Stiphane. 3 No 
milestones occur. At the head of Lake Stiphane begins the territory of 
Phazemon-Neapolis which was attached in the first century to Pontus et 
Bithynia and in the third to Galatia. The north shore of the lake has not 
been searched, but just beyond it at Achmet Serai milestones begin to 
appear, and are extraordinarily plentiful from that point onwards to the 
Halys. West of the Halys the road still awaits exploration. 

I can offer no explanation of these curious facts, but they confirm and 
illustrate Ptolemy in a remarkable way. A good parallel case is to be found 
on the road from Caesarea to Melitene, where the milestones are precisely 
limited by the frontiers of Cataonia. T fancy that, if carefully studied, the 
distribution of milestones will be found a useful aid to the determination of 
boundaries. 

The milestones record no less than twelve reconstructions of the road 
between A.D. 97 and 323. The road had been doubtless a ‘ royal road ’ of the 
Pontic kings, and was inherited by the Romans from them. Its first 
‘ Romanization ’ may be ascribed to Nerva, whose stones are not only the 
earliest but the most magnificent of the series. It is noteworthy that the 
Pontic road dates from Nerva, whereas the Cappadocian starts with Septimius 
Severus. The former had the advantage of being the shortest land route 
between the Armenian frontier and the legions on the Danube. From the 
time of Vespasian the Danubian provinces were becoming more and more the 
headquarters of the Roman army, and for almost every great war in the east 
reinforcements had to be drawn from them. Perhaps the Pontic road and 
the short cut from Nicopolis to Zimara at first furnished the ordinary 
military communication with Melitene. 

Of the emperors whose names appear on the stones most were at one 
time or another concerned with military operations on the eastern frontier. 
But of course few emperors had not their Parthian or Persian war; and some 


1 Even if this stone were nearly in situ , it 
could not affect my argument, for it is of Con- 
stantinian date and the boundaries were then 
different. Mr. Anderson reports another late 
stone near Zela. 

2 An exact parallel occurs on the road from 


NeoCsesarea to Comana. Milestones do not 
occur until the valley of the Iris (Pontus Gala¬ 
ticus) is reached. 

3 Can at Trrjyal rod iroraixov in Ptolemy refer 
to the source of the Sepetli Su ? His Qavayopia 
seems clearly equivalent to Strabo’s $avapcna. 
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names are absent which might well have been expected. The most striking 
omission is Marcus Aurelius, whose legate Severianus doubtless advanced 
through Satala to meet his fate at Elegeia. But then Antoninus Pius had 
put the road in order, perhaps just before his. death. In fact the road appears 
to have been carefully maintained in good repair. The recorded restorations 
are numerous, and fairly distributed over the two and a quarter centuries. 
The longest intervals are from Hadrian to Pius and from Pius to Septimius 
Severus. A good road was wanted for the service of the legion at Satala and 
its detachments in garrison across the border, 1 and was kept up equally in 
war or peace. 

Apart from the milestones there are few material traces of the road. Only 
in the most desolate part of the Lycus valley, between Enderes and Niksar, 
is its dyke once or twice visible near a solitary fragment of a Roman bridge. 
The bridge at Manas may rest on ancient foundations, and the piers of the 
bridge over the Iris are at least built of ancient materials. The difficult 
approach to the latter from the right bank is rudely engineered by cuttings 
in the rock. Lastly there is the magnificent wreck of the Roman bridge on 
the Halys, which must have spanned the ordinary summer stream in a single 
arch over one hundred feet wide. The lofty abutment on the right bank is 
well preserved, and there are two bases for piers on the low ground opposite. 
Some remnants of pavement between this bridge and Narlu may possibly 
represent the old roadway. What traces may exist west of Halys must be 
left for other travellers to discover. 

The considerable remains of the fortifications at Satala are described 
by Mr. Yorke ( Geogr . Journ. viii. pp. 460-1). The walls, which in their 
present form appear to date from Justinian, 2 seem to have enclosed a square. 
They had towers at the.corners and at intervals along the whole line, and 
aTe built of rubble faced with regular stonework. A little to the south-east 
are remains of earthworks, possibly a small fort to guard the water- 
supply brought from a reservoir by an aqueduct, of which five arches 
are standing. 

An interesting memorial of the camp at Satala is a tombstone at 
Ortaklar between Khavsa and Vezir Keupru. The inscription (which will be 
published shortly by Mr. J, G. C. Anderson) commemorates one Valerius 
Saturninus who had returned to end his days in his native place after 
serving at Satala— aTparevadfiepos ip XardXois. 

Although it was an important element in the scheme of the frontier 
defences, the northern road plays only a very subordinate part in Roman 
military history. For many centuries the oriental enemies of the empire had 
their seat farther south, and both attack and defence moved on other lines, 
by diagonal routes across Asia Minor. Only in recent times has something 
like the conditions of the first two centuries recurred, and now once more an 

1 E.g. at Kaiv') iroAis (Artaxata), C.I.L. iii. 6052. Cf. 6741-2. 

2 Procopius, fie Acd. iii. 4. 

H.S,—VOL. XXI. F 
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army corps, quartered at Erzingan within a few hours’ ride of Satala, keeps 
watch on a disaffected Armenia and a host of northern invaders who press 
forward, like the Alans in the days of Arrian, through the passes of the 
Caucasus. But since the introduction of steamers to Trebizond and a railway 
to Angora the old land route has fallen into deep decay. 

J. Arthur R. Munro. 

September , 1900. 
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